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MEMORANDA 


Competitive examinations for fellowships in the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens will be 
held 8-10, 1940. Two fellowships in Greek 
Archaeology and one in Greek 
and History are offered. The stipend of $1300 will be 
paid if residence in Athens is possible. Write for further 
information to Professor Sidney N. Deane, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


February 


Literature, L anguage 


Competitions for classical fellowships in the American 
Academy in Rome will be held, but the trustees reserve 
the right, if political conditions make residence unwise, 
to withhold or cancel awards or to offer appointees the 
option of deferring their fellowships or of studying in 
America under broad Academy supervision. Three fel- 
lowships are to be awarded, each probably for a term 
of one year with possibility of a second year. Candidates 
must be unmarried and not over 30 and must submit 
examples of their work in the form of published or un- 
publishe -d papers before February 1. The stipend will be 
$1250 plus travel allowance. Details and application 
blanks may be obtained from Mr. Roscoe Guernsey, 
Executive Secretary of the Academy, 1432 Architects 


101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Building, 


Thoughts of closer relationships among the classical 
societies were conspicuous at the recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of CAAS. 


Miss Mildred Dean, on reporting to the Committee 
her participation in the sesquicentennial celebration at 
Georgetown University, was named to represent the 
Association at the Spring meeting of the Classical 


of New Williamstown. Dr. 


was elected alternate. He was also 


Association England at 
John F. 
chosen to represent the Association in the Council of 
the American Classical League as successor to Professor 
E. L. Hettich whose resignation was received with 


regret. 


Gummere 


Some preliminary announcements of the Annual 
Meeting of the Association were heard with enthusiasm. 
Russell F. Stryker of Townsend Harris High School, 
New York, was introduced as chairman a local ar- 
rangements for the meeting, which will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker about the first of May. Two invi- 
tations have been received which will be accepted if 
possible, one for a luncheon at Mount St. Vincent Col- 
lege, the other for tea with the New York Classical 


Club, of which Dr. E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter Col- 


lege is president. 
. a 





COMING 
DECEMBER 27-29 University of Michigan 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


27-29 Philadelphia 


FEBRUARY 3 
NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
Speaker: Professor E. L. Hettich, New York 


University 


Columbia University 


ATTRACTIONS 


Subject: An Ancient ‘Interlinear’ of Vergil 
(Illustrated) 
APRIL 5-6 Williams College 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
President: Professor H. E. Burton, Dartmouth 
College 


Miss Winsor School, 


Vice President: 
Boston 


Sylvia Lee, 


Secretary: Professor John W. Spaeth, Wesleyan 
University 
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REVIEWS 


Xénophon. Helléniques. II, Livres 1V-VIII, Texte 
établi et traduit. By J. HATZFELD. 269 pages (7-218 
double-numbered), 1 map. “Les Belles Lettres,” 
Paris 1939 40 fr. 

This is the second volume of this work, one of those 
published under the patronage of L’Association Guil- 
laume Budé. In the first volume, which appeared 1 in 1936, 
there is an introduction in two chapters; in the first of 
which the editor discusses the Hellenica and Xeno- 
phon’s language, style, sources and attitude; in the 
second he discusses the text. The editor believes that 
Xenophon needs interpretation rather than emendatjon. 
An appendix treats the interpolations in the first part 
of the Hellenica. 

Xenophon’s Hellenica, with all the faults which 
critics find in it and all the prejudices which are at- 
tributed to its author, is nevertheless so important a 
historical work that we are glad that Professor Hatzfeld 
has completed this new edition and translation. It is 
often accounted a dull work; but readers will find in 1t 
much material of real interest, some impressive pass- 
ages, and others that are delightful and really inter- 
esting. 

This work is beautifully printed. Reading the admir- 
able French translation with the clear boli Greek type 
on the opposite page is a real pleasure. There are very 
few errors, although in one place I note that the trans- 
lator turns a declarative sentence into a question 
(4.8.4). 

The book is furnished with a few footnotes, gener- 
ally historical, on the French page; adequate textual 
notes on the Greek page. The French text is conven- 
iently furnished with inserted subject headings. The 
Greek text is good and very satisfactory. Twelve pages 
of Notes Complémentaires, of historical application, 
follow the text. Next to this comes the Index His- 
torique et Géographique, dealing with proper names 
and applicable to both volumes. ‘kee of all there is a 
useful map of Greece and western Asia Minor, which 
opens outside the page line. 

The French translation is excellent. It is adequate, 
clear and vigorous. At times the translation is rather 
free, that is, it is not close enough to the Greek to 
show the exact way in which Xenophon expressed his 
thoughts. Examples are 6,4,15; 6,4,16; 7,1,40. On the 
other hand the translator shows a remarkable ability in 
places to bring out the emphasis of Xenophon himself. 
An excellent example is found in 4,1,15, where Xeno- 
phon describes the hunting with the word pankalai as 
the last word of the sentence, and the translator closes 
his sentence with ‘du gibier magnifique!’ Or read 
6,4,28, where the translator ably represents Xenophon’s 
megas, meizon, megistos in his description of Jason. 

There are some admirable translations of words and 


phrases, for which I refer the reader to the Greek text. 
E.g., 4,1,6, Pardieu ou, dit Otys, car il est de fait 
qu'elle est belle; 4,8,17, il se mit a piller corps et biens 
le territoire du Rot; 4,4,17, comme les marmots des 
croquemitaines. 

The structure of the French language, like English, 
is such that it cannot achieve the brevity of the Greek 
in the economy of words. I give these examples, which 
I consider most satisfactory renderings of the Greek: 
4,8,9, et lut donna par-dessus le marché de l’argent pour 
le relévement des murs; 4,8,2, envoyaient de bon coeur 
des présents d’hospitalité; 7.1.38, et que le platane d'or 
dont on fatsait tant d’histoires ne serait pas assez grand 
pour donner de l’ombre a une cigale. 

We welcome as a work of merit this admirable 
French translation and Greek text of Xenophon’s 
Hellenica. 

Rosert C. Horn 
\IUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Lineamenti di storia della pedagogia. Antichiti 
e medio evo. Second ed. By Grusepre FLores 
D’Arcars. 127 pages. CEDAM, Padova 1939 
+ t.. 


This 1s the first of three volumes on the history of 
pedagogy; the second continues the discussion through 
the period of the Renaissance and the era of Iluminism, 
and the third takes up the modern and contemporary 
phases of education. 


XIX, 


The volume under consideration is divided into two 
parts, the first treating education in Greece and Rome 
in seven chapters. Six of these are devoted to Greece, 
with chapters on Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. The 
second part discusses Christian education from the be- 
ginning through the Middle Ages, with special chap- 
ters devoted to Augustine, Thomas of Aquinum and 
Bonaventure. 

The book was not written to engage the attention of 
scholars, but to satisfy the needs of students in Italian 
institutions of teacher training. For this reason the 
author makes it clear in the preface that the work is 
adapted to the mentality of youths. Only the barest 
essentials have been introduced. It is almost unfair to 
mention omissions since the author himself admits in 
the preface that his outline is sketchy, but one misses a 
name like Roger Bacon. Figures like Boethius, Cassio- 
dorus, Isidore of Seville, and Bede are each given only a 
brief sentence. 

The American educator will not find in this volume 
as much about curricula and methods and objectives in 
education as he would like to find, and he may even 
feel that the author has confused pedagogy with phil- 
osophy In ancient times, it seems, men engaged in edu- 
cation were philosophers. This Italian educator is con- 
vinced that teachers of his own country should not be 
ignorant of the history of thought and the major in- 
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tellectual problems that have been debated in former 
ages, an experience that is not thought either essential 
or important in our programs of teacher training. 
Though writing from a Catholic point of view, the 
author maintains in the introduction that every doctrine 
has a nucleus of truth in it, and can therefore contribute 
to a more vital knowledge of ourselves. His more im- 
mediate justification for putting Italian youths to this 
study is based on the hope that they may draw stimu- 
lation for their betterment from the wisdom of the 
ancients of the Greco-Roman world, for from ancient 
Rome, he assures us, ought to be drawn that guidance 
necessary to keep Italy from perishing or being over- 
turned in the disorder and anarchy of these times. 

The manual contains no bibliography or index. 

Kevin GUINAGH 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutschland, 
Band 2 (Berlin, Antiquarium, Band 1, Heft 3: 
Frithattische Vasen). By RicHarp EILMann § and 
Kurt GEBAUER. 40 pages, 6 figures, 48 plates. Beck, 
Miinchen 1938 18 M. 


This unusually fine addition to the CVA has the 
further distinction of being one of the three most im- 
portant recent studies of Proto-Attic pottery. The two 
others are: J. M. Cook, ‘Protoattic Pottery’ BSA 35 
(1934-35) 165-219 and plates 38-60; see also his review 
of this fasc. in JHS 59 (1939) 151f., and Rodney S. 
Young, Late Geometric Graves and a Seventh Century 
Well in the Agora, 1939 (Hesperia, Suppl. II). The 
value of all three investigations is heightened by the 
fact that each was made “independently of the others, 
so that each exhibits an entirely fresh point of view 
with consequent differences of emphasis. There is, too, 
so little duplication in the material presented that the 
number of published Proto-Attic vases has all at once 
been greatly increased. Synthesis of the three works 
gives to the student of the subject the benefit of a 
wealth of skilled observation, and of illustrations for 
direct study, that was heretofore wholly unattainable. 

The contribution of Eilmann and Gebauer is uniquely 
valuable. The pottery which appears in their fascicule 
consists, in greater part (plates 1-39), of the Proto- 
Attic pieces in a group of vases and sherds from Aegina. 
These were formerly in a private collection, which in 
1936 was acquired by the Berlin Antiquarium; nearly 
everything 1 in this division is now published for the first 
time. The few remaining plates (40-48) are composed 
of familiar vases of less recent acquisition, notably the 
Hymettos amphora and the Nessos Painter's krater 
from Aegina. 

In the catalogue of the pottery the authors have 
modestly limited themselves to description and interpre 
tation, with little reference to chronological develop- 


ment. The vases are described with exemplary clarity 
and simplicity, qualities most readily appreciated in 
view of the difficulty of describing such refractory 
subjects. An introduction contains (1) the history of 
the pieces included; (2) a description and classification 
of the clay and glaze of the “Aigina-Fund”; and (3) 
vase-lists of eight painters, six of them previous', 
identified. The sane on clay and glaze will be very 
useful for the study of technique, especially since the 
finds from the Agora have been similarly treated by 
Young (op. cit. 195-199). 

The vase-lists represent impressive gains in the new 
field of connotsseurship of Proto-Attic pottery (see 
Cook, passim; Young, 219 and 221 n. 4). The work of 
coordination, expansion and revision can go on rapidly 
from this point. The longer list of pieces is that given 
to the “Ram-Jug Painter” (the painter of the Odysseus- 
oinochoe in Aegina; the Attic origin of the vase is now 
plainly established). This artist was separately recog- 
nized by Cook (18off.), whose attributions agree sig- 
nificantly with the present list (see Cook’s comments 
in the review cited, in which he proposes some changes 
in the Eilmann-Gebauer lists, as for example the separa- 
tion of the Burgon krater and its dependent pieces from 
the works of the Ram-Jug Painter; see also Young, 
218). Naturally, all the stylistic groupings of Proto- 
Attic vases will in time acquire greater stability, when 
the fringes have been trimmed and the authorship of 
duabebel. pieces more conclusively demonstrated. The 
present lists, taken together with the results of Cook 
and Young, provide a stimulating | incentive to further 
study. As a last word on painters, it may be mentioned 
that recent additions bring to eleven the number of 
works attributed to the Nessos Painter (compare the 
list given by Cook, 200, n. 2). 


The clear evidence in the text of the authors’ compe- 
tent and painstaking study of their material will make 
the reader wish that they had assumed a more historical 
attitude. Detailed analysis of the ware is so recent that 
there is need of every aid which can be offered by ex- 
perts in the field. Here little is said of chronology, rela- 
tive or absolute (on the dates given, see Cook’s review). 
Development of style, conventional motives, and other 
such matters are sparingly discussed, hardly at all in 
relation to vases outside the Berlin collection. In gen- 
eral, it seems that the richness and variety of the whole 
mass would have justified setting up a more compre- 
hensive framework for the placing of individual spect- 
mens. And although there may be good reasons for its 
adoption, the distracting arrangement of the vases ac- 
cording to shapes and recent history aggravates the lack 
of cohesion. However, the fascicule is in all other re- 
spects outstandingly good, and there is ample precedent, 
in the prevailing practice of Corpus authors, for both 
the meagre exegesis and the arbitrary scheme of presen- 


tation. 
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Both the authors and the publishers deserve high 
praise for the exceptional beauty of their product. The 
large-scale photographs and drawings combine with 
paper, type and physical composition to make this book 
one of the most attractive in the series. 

D. A. Amyx 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Ethica Epicurea, Pap. Herc. 1251. Edidit et inter- 
pretatus est WOLFGANG SCHMID. g3 pages, facsimiles. 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig 1939 (Studia Herculanensia, 
Fasc. 1) g M 


The title-page of this work indicates that it is the 
first of a series of Herculanean papyri to be edited un- 
der the supervision of Christian Jensen. Such a series 
would be very welcome indeed, for there are many 
Herculanean papyri that still lack adequate publication, 
and there is probably no one better qualified than 
Jensen for the extremely difficult work of reading and 
restoring them. Let us hope that this series fares better 
than the similar series begun by D. Bassi in Italy in the 
first year of the last war. Of that series only the first 
number has appeared. 


Wolfgang Schmid’s edition of Papyrus 1251 is an ex- 
cellent piece of work. In a brief preface he discusses the 
text and the authorship of the papyrus, promising a 
fuller treatment of the latter problem at some future 
date. Next he prints his restoration of the twenty-three 
columns of text side by side with the facsimiles made 
by Malesci and Comparetti. He includes full critical 
notes at the foot of the page. The third section of his 
edition contains a Latin translation of the restored text, 
with explanatory notes. At the end is an index of 
Greek words. 

Because of the endless detail involved, it is all but 
impossible for the editor of a papyrus to avoid a few 
mechanical errors. Schmid, however, has insured us 
against his own mistakes by publishing the facsimiles 
on which his text 1s based. He has in a few cases 
bracketed letters that appear clearly in the facsimiles 
(e.g. Cols. XIII, 9; XVI, 20), and often he has brack- 
eted letters that are partially visible; he should have 
indicated merely that they are uncertain. His text, 
which includes many restorations made by Jensen and 
himself, is much better than any previously available. 
He has especially improved three very difficult col- 


umns: II, VI, and XXII. 

The twenty-three preserved columns of the papyrus 
are mutilated at both top and bottom, so that there is 
not so much as one complete column of continuous 
text. Nevertheless, it is quite certain that the work 
contained a general discussion of ethics. It followed the 
usual plan of Epicurean writings, giving first a refuta- 
tion of opposing theories (Cols. I-III), and concluding 
with a brief but comprehensive exposition of the Epi. 


curean position (Cols. IV-XXIII). The refutation of 
opponents has been almost completely lost. In the first 
three columns only three opponents may be recognized: 
a certain Antidorus, the Cyrenaics, and the Platonists. 
Undoubtedly many others had been discussed in 
previous columns which are now lost. 


The real value of the papyrus, however, is in the 
systematic exposition of Epicurean ethical theory, for 
this is the only Herculanean papyrus that contains such 
an exposition. In successive columns the author tells us 
the nature of evil, the proper and improper objects of 
desire, the relation of conduct to belief in the gods and 
fear of afterlife, the method of determining and of en- 
forcing right conduct, the need for a “scientific” study 
of conduct, and the relative importance of virtue and 
fortune. At the end he draws a contrast between the 


life of the foolish man and the life of the philosopher. 


Schmid’s translation and notes are very helpful for 
understanding the papyrus; but Schmid ‘has only be- 
gun the wail of relating this papyrus to our other 
sources of information about Epicurean ethics. Such a 
task can only be part of the far more urgent and 
hitherto unrealized task of collecting and interpreting 
the sources of information, and deriving from them the 
basic principles of Epicurean ethical theory. 


Puitur De Lacy 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Latifundien vernichteten Rom! Eine Studie der 
rémischen Agrarverhaltnisse und ihrer Auswirkungen 
auf Volk und Staat. By FerpINAND FRIED. 135 
pages. Blut und Boden Verlag, Reichsbauernstadt 
Goslar 1938 2.80 M. 


It is interesting to note that Herr Fried has to his 
credit another opus, The Rise of the Jews, and that his 
works are issued by the Blood and Soil Press. This press 
also handles Odal, a Monthly for Blood and Soil, pub- 
lished by Walther Darré, Minister of Agriculture in 
the Third Reich. These affiliations, and the knowledge 
that large estates are a live question in Prussia, will 
cause the reader to suspect the objectivity of the book 
under review. His suspicions will be increased by the 
absence of references and by the limited bibliography. 


This is the thesis: Rome was made great by a free 
Nordic peasant class living close to the soil. Rome was 
ruined by capitalistic landowners whose desire, in 
spreading their latifundia throughout Italy, was to profit 
by the diligence of others. Capitalism presumably had 
its origin in Mesopotamia where nomad Semitic mer- 
chants had learned to live at the expense of the Nordic 
peasantry. This vicious principle then spread ultimately 
to Rome by way of Phoenicia, Carthage, and Sicily. 
Through the system of latifundia, which relied upon 
imported slave labor, it destroyed ‘the old unity of 
Blood and Soil. A rift developed between town and 
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country. Christianity widened the rift; it ignored the 
pagam, the hard- working peasantry of the W est where 
Aryan (Gallic and Germanic) blood was still strong; 
it elevated the beggar of the urban masses. The new 
religion introduced unhealthy non-Aryan morals. 

Gaius Flaminius, the great folk- leader and originator 
of the Drang nach dem Norden, and later folk- 5 
such as the Gracchi, were able only to delay the in- 
evitable. The processes of decay were hastened by 
Septimius Severus and later Semitic emperors, and again 
given pause by Diocletian and Constantine, whose con- 
duct proves them to have been German. 

The author, of course, does not claim that he has 
described all the causes of the decline of Rome; he 
merely suggests that he has outlined the most import- 
ant and effective cause. In doing so it is not impossible 
that he may offend the blue-eyed reader, for in this 
treatise, as in most others which raise the Rassenfrage, 
the true Aryan or Nordic appears to be, by implication, 
an excessively high-minded rustic who has been con- 
sistently swindled throughout history and whose intelli- 
gence 1s decidedly subnormal. The serious historian will 
had that social phenomena accurately described by 
Rostovtzeff have been interpreted in the light of 
ee which, Herr Fried points out, now make it 


possible t ) present Roman history in an entirely new 
light. This is a statement with which the reader will 


not be disposed to disagree. 

Norman J. DeWitt 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
La satura odeporica latina. I[ntroduzione, testi ¢ 
commento. By Luicr ILLUMINATI. 143 pages. 


“Dante Alighieri,” Milan 1938 


This book can be reviewed very 
statement that it 1s wrongly conceived and badly exe 
cuted. But let us see of what it consists. The Introduc- 
tion is a leisurely but superficial account of different 
kinds of satire and of the poems that deal with journeys. 
First comes a presentation of the dramatic satura. The 
author correctly sees that not all the pre-Andromican 
dramatic activity described by Livy is included under 
the term satura but only the immediately preceding 
stage. He asserts that the Plautine cantica preserve the 
early satura. Curiously enough the only reference to the 
large literature on the subject is to Hendrickson’s article 
of 1911, which argues that the term satura was not ap- 
plied to the cade dramatic performances until Livy’s 
day. Obviously Iiluminati did not read this article but 
plucked it out of some earlier work in order to give a 
scholarly appearance to his book. 

After thirteen pages of this, the author passes to the 
‘pedagogical and polemic satire, surveying Petronius, 
Seneca, Lucilius, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. Then 
comes the ‘descriptive satire,’ a type which in distinc- 
tion from the preceding has no pedagogical aim and 


Ixxvi, 
20 L. 


briely with the 


does not criticize customs or anything else. This classi- 
We could satel Horatuan 
satiré into many classes. The pedagogical purpose (if 

any) of Horace’s criticism of his literary opponents is 
certainly not of the same sort as his attacks on human 
weaknesses. The author correctly sees that descriptive 
satire is an issue of the miscellaneousness of early satire, 
His references to the origin of the term satura ignore 
the considerable recent literature and end with Marx’s 
Lucilius (1904), with one unimportant exception. The 
inspiration for Illuminati’s classification, and indeed for 
his entire book, is an innocent paragraph in Terzaghi’ s 
book on satire, in which the description of a journey 1s 
listed as one among various subjects not of a moral 
character which are treated in Roman satire. . once 
Illuminati asks the question whether all the poems deal- 
ing with journeys should not be called satires. The 
answer is assumed to be in the affirmative. This point 
of view is quite wrong. If all poems dealing with 
journeys are satires, why not prose works too? Petrontus’ 
work is essentially a description of a journey and might 
have been included—besides being a satire in another 
sense. Since the satirists deal so much with dinner 
parties should not all poems that refer to them, such as 
called cenatic satires? 


fication is unjustified. 


Catullus’ dinner invitation, be 
We could proceed to other reductiones ad absurdum. 
The ttle of the book is therefore wrong: It should be 
La poesia odeporica latnia, for it contains not merely 
the hodoeporic (or better, itinerary) satires of Lucilius 
and Horace, but poems by Ovid, Martial, Ausonius 
(Mosella), and Rutilius Namatianus (De reditu suo). 
It is worth while to bring together poems (and prose 
works) dealing with the same subject in order to see 
how differently various literary forms treat it. In this 
way we get a better understanding of the character- 
types. But this [luminati did 


istics of the literary 


not do. 


The main part of the book contains the texts of the 
poems mentioned with full commentary. Horace’s fifth 
satire is based on Ritter’s text of 1862, the others on 
more recent editions. The commentary is very full, con- 
taining all sorts of irrelevant material—irrelevant cer- 
tainly in a book of this sort if not in separate editions 
of the authors included. For example, in the Horace 
poem references are given for the mention of Anxur, 
Sinuessa, etc., in ain literature, and the difficult 
spellings of the latter name in Greek are catalogued. 
The absurd suggestion is made that the clever viator 
(vs. go) who buys bread before reaching Canusium 1s 
the same viator that sings about his sweetheart at 
Forum Appi (vs. 16). It is suggested too that his song 
was in Saturnian meter! 

Ovid, Trist. I 10, which is included, 
prayer for a safe journey. Horace’s ode to Virgil (I 3) 
might also as well have claimed a place, and such 
poems as Tibullus I 3. More surprising is the inclusion 
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of Martial I 70, in which the poet tells his book how 
to go through Rome to find Proculus. An exactly par- 
allel poem is X 20 (19), in which Martial gives his 
book directions for finding Pliny’s house, byt this epi- 
gram does not appear in [lluminati’s collection. These 
in turn recall Horace, Epist. 1 13. The other epigram 
of Martial in the collection is I] 16, which tells how 
Selius went about Rome from one frequented place to 
another, looking for someone who will invite him to 
dinner. Truly very hodoeporic! 


B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Untersuchungen zur Form der Odyssee. Szenen- 


wechsel und Gleichzeitige Handlungen. By Uvo 
HoiscHer. 85 pages. Weidmann, Berlin 1939 
(Hermes, Einzelschriften, Heft 6) 6 M. 


This doctoral dissertation (University of Frankfurt 
1937) deserves its place in the excellent series of mono- 
graphs publishe -d by Hermes. For it is a stimulating and 
suggestive essay in literary criticism. It must be said 
however that it is also a somewhat confusing one. The 
author has two main theses—to study ‘ ‘Somme Changes 
and Simultaneous Action” as the title and 
also to prove that the Telemachy is an integral and 
original part of the whole. Into an interlacing a these 
two themes he introduces discussions of various sub- 
jects: e.g., the place of divine action in the Iliad and in 
the Odyssey, dramatic irony in the Odyssey, the extent 
of Odysseus’ disguise. And though in the preface he 
states that his work is not primarily directed against the 
manifold ideas of a plurality of poets and poems, he 
nevertheless detailed refutation of the 
arguments of pluralists in regard to specific passages. 
The work of Wilamowitz especially, both in_ his 
Homerische Untersuchungen and his Heimkehr des 
Odysseus, comes in for frequent and vigorous rebuttal. 


suggests, 


incorporate Ss 


These excursions detract from the unity of the mono- 
graph and are likely, it must be said, to have an un- 
fortunate effect on one who is not a specialist in the 
minutiae of Homeric criticism. Detailed analytical 
arguments either pro or con are apt to leave him 
marvelling at human ingenuity and subtlety but doubt- 
ing both sides. It is better for a convinced unitarian, 
especially one with a stylistic thesis, to ignore his ad- 
versaries and to treat the poem as it stands. If he can 
establish principles of literary technique in the whole 
poem he has done his bit toward the cause of unity. 
But this transcendent attitude would of course be diffi- 
cult for the writer of a doctoral dissertation whose roots 
are in German Homeric scholarship. 

Dr. Hélscher’s contribution on the positive side is a 
fresh study of the skill with which Homer weaves and 
unweaves the three threads of his narrative—the Tele- 
machus story, Penelope and the suitors, and Odysseus’ 
adventures. An analysis of scene-change shows that at 


each break in the narrative the poet leaves us with a 
feeling of suspense and tension. The means of creating 
this tension are revealed by a detailed study of the 
transitions and by a comparison with the technique of 
the Iliad. In like manner the technique of presenting 
two contemporaneous scenes is examined with a com- 
parison of the two poems. The interweaving of the 
stories of Telemachus and Odysseus is compared to the 
constant interplay of divine and earthly action in the 
Iliad, but an important difference is noted: there the 
gods are merely the motivating force and the story is 
played out wholly on the earthly stage. Hélscher sug- 
gests however that the treatment of parallel action on 
earth and in heaven in the Iliad may have influenced 
the poet of the Odyssey to essay the interweaving of 
two parallel earthly actions. 


For convenience in reference I could wish that the 
author had kept the conventional dissertation apparatus 
of full footnotes and bibliography. 

BarBara P. McCarty 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Griechische Papyri. Urkunden und __Literarische 
Texte aus der Papyrus-Sammlung der Universitits- 
bibliothek Heidelberg. By Gustav Apotr Ger- 
HARD. vil, 75 pages, 3 plates. Winter, Heidelberg 
1938 (Verdffentlichungen aus den badischen Papyrus- 


Sammlungen, Heft 6.) 7.80 M. 


In this, the sixth fascicle of the Heidelberg Papyn, 
thirteen economic and literary texts (bearing the num- 
bers 168 to 180) are carefully edited by Gustav Adolf 
Gerhard, son of the distinguished papyrologist of the 
same name. Dr. Gerhard shows every evidence of sound 
training, but it must be admitted at once that the ma- 
terial at his disposal consisted of routine pieces of no 
special significance. 

The economic documents are six in number: an 
acknowledgment of debt (fifth century); a census 
declaration (132-133 A.D.); a lease of public land 
(54 4-D.); a private letter (third century); rental of a 
grain bin (547 A.D.); and a rather obscure financial 
transaction between a hospice and the imperial admin- 
istration (sixth to seventh century). Only the lease of 
public land is important enough to deserve a full com- 
mentary. Dr. Gerhard has an obvious preference for the 
literary fragments, but these too are routine pieces. 
They consist of scraps: Alcaeus, two comedies, a 
mythological piece, an Attic orator, Timotheus, and an 
anthology. 

The Greek text 1s presented with some annoying 
novelties. Rounded sigma is used throughout; accents 
are given but no punctuation; iota subscripts are 
omitted. There is, of course, a good deal to be said for 
the reproduction of papyri as nearly as possible in the 
form of the original text, but that old issue has long 
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been settled by the common consent of papyrologists. 
The half-way measures adopted by Gerhard serve no 
useful purpose. The rounded sigma is especially exasper- 
ating, for the letter used seems not to belong to the 
Greek font but to be merely a letter c from a slightly 
larger Roman font. 
Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Text und Karten des Ptolemaus. By Paut 
SCHNABEL. viii, 128 pages, 8 plates. Koehler, Leipzig 
1938 (Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der 


Geographie und Volkerkunde, Bd. II) 10 M. 


Dr. Schnabel’s small book is so crammed with argu- 
ments concerning the text history of Ptolemy's Geo- 
graphy that it will be possible here only to summarize 
his results. It should be understood, too, that he has 
written for the special benefit of geographers with no 
command of Greek, and consequently has left for his 
projected critical text the detailed discussion of variants. 
Unfortunately, before the present book was finished, 
Schnabel suffered a severe illness and was forced to en- 
trust to a colleague, Albert Hermann, its actual pub- 
lication. It is to be hoped that his further work may not 
have to be abandoned. 


Schnabel’s study of the Geography has led him to 
examine personally more of the manuscripts than any 
previous scholar. Those which are of significance for 
the text, with his symbols, are as follows: 


X Vat. gr. 191, c. XIII 


S Flor. Laur. XXVIII, 9, c. XV 

P Flor. Laur. XXVIII. 42 c. XV 

B Flor. Laur. XXVIII, 38, c. XV 

A Vat. Pal. gr. 388, c. XV 

O Flor. Laur. XXVIII, 49, c. XIV 

Z Vat. Pal. gr. 314, c. XV exeuntis 

R Ven. Marc. gr. 516, c. XV 

V_ Vat. gr. 177, ¢. XIII 

C Paris. suppl. gr. 119, c. XIV 

W Vat. gr. 178, c. XIV 

U Vat. Urb. 82, c. XIII 

K Const. Seragl. 57, c. XIII 

F Fabric. bibl. univ. Havn. gr. 23, c. XIII 
N Oxon. Seld. 41, c. XIV 

G Paris. gr. 2423, c. XIII exeuntis 

L_ fragmentary; originally an Athos Ms. of the 


13th or 14th century 
D Paris. gr. 1402, c. XV 


The first section of the book describes these Mss. 
and the second deals with the work of Miiller, Cunz, 
Renou, and J. Fischer upon the Ptolemaic text and 
Schnabel’s own division of the Mss. into families and 
groups. His conclusions are thus summarized: (1) For 
all 8 books of the Geography there are two recensions 
of the text, one of which, &, is represented by X alone, 
the other, Q, in its pure state, by KFNUGRVCW. L 
and D derive more or less closely from U. (2) As for 
the other Mss., AOZS, either by themselves or their 


lost parents used several Mss., of which some belonged 
to the = recension, some to the Q. P and B are sisters 
of S. (3) Within the Q recension, there are two 
groups, A and II. The former includes KNUGF and 
the lost Mss. used by S and O; the second group con- 
sists of RVCW and one of the parent Mss. of both A 
and Z; in Book VIII U also belongs to their group. 
(4) Three lost Mss. of the = recension can be named; 
(a) one which was used by A and apparently by the 
second hand of N to complete that Ms.; (b) one used 
independently by O and Z for a series of readings 1 in 
Books I-VII in which they agree with X, by O in VIII 
27ff., and by the third ae of N in VIII 27-28; (c) 
one, differing in Bk. II from those just mentioned, 
which was used by S in Books I and part of Book II, 
and also by G in Book IIf. (5) OSAZ are mixed texts, 
the method of whose production Schnabel describes in 
some detail. (6) As to the value of the readings of the 
two groups of recension Q, he concludes: (a) If X 
agrees with group A against group II, the latter has a 
corrupt text. (b) If X agrees with II against A, then 
either A is corrupt or it may offer a more original read- 
ing than EI. (c) If one or more of the mixed texts 
OSAZ agrees with X against its own group or against 
recension Q, in such cases the text of recension = has 
been taken into consideration. 


The remainder of the study discusses many special 
questions concerning the “groups” and recensions and 
concerning the maps contained in some of the Mss. 
Three arrangements of the maps appear: (1) a map of 
the world at the end of Book VII and 26 maps of 
countries in the text—so KUF (in the latter, which ts 
fragmentary, the world map is not preserved); (2) a 
map of the world at the end of Book VII and 64 maps 
of countries in the text—so O and the parent of A; 
(3) 26 or 27 maps of countries at the end of the work, 
doubtful whether there was a world map—so R and the 
parent of X. In the discussion of these problems many 
complications have to be considered; for example, the 
treatment of “famous cities” in the maps and in the 
text; which of two equally Ptolemaic systems of pro- 
jection is used in the map of the world; the relation of 
the world map drawn by Agathodaemon to the text 
history of the Geography, and the genuineness of 
VIII 29. 

Some of Schnabel’s further, more general conclusions 
are these. The recension Q, as to both text and maps, 
originated in Alexandria, but later was interpolated by 
Christian hands in Constantinople. Its separation into 
groups II and A occurred in Christian times in Con- 
stantinople, but nevertheless in later antiquity, since the 
A text was used by the anonymous Diagnosis (Geo- 
graphi graeci minores, ed. C. Miller, II g3ff.). The 
world map of KUO 1s not Ptolemaic, but the designa- 
tion of famous cities with large shields, as in the maps 
of KFUO, is; and hence the set of 26 maps of countries, 
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in spite of interpolations, reworking, and ce-rections 
from the Q text, 1s Ptolemaic. The 64 maps in ) came 
from a MS. of the © recension, prepared in Alexandria, 
not Constantinople; they are less original than the 26- 
map series. Book VIII 29.1-2g is not Ptolemaic, but was 
compiled from the lists of the contents of chapters of 
Books II-VII in the Q recension. As to the Q recension 
itself, many changes had been introduced into the 
original Ptolemaic text before the parent Ms. of this 
recension was written. Schnabel, like most other critics, 
recognized the = recension as the better authority and 
X as the best single Ms.; he puts A in second place, 
and puts a high value on K. 


At the end of the book are 8 half-tone plates of maps 
from the Constantinople Ms. (K in Schnabel’s nota- 
tion) discovered by A. Deissman in 1927. It is un- 
fortunate that they had to be reduced so far (about 
one-fifth) as to make the finer lettering on them il- 
legible, for the Ms. is one of the most important of 
those containing the Geography and, according to 
Schnabel, together with N presents the A text in its 
purest form. 

FRANK E. Rossins 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Il linguaggio dei personaggi nelle commedie 
di Menandro. By Sercio ZINi. vill, 128 pages. 
Le Monnier, Firenze 1938 10 L. 


This study has four sections: characteristics of 
Menander’s language and style in general; the speech 
of slaves; the speech of women; the speech of char- 
acters of higher social status. The conclusion is reached 
that distinctions of style can be found for these three 
classes. It 1s possible to agree with this conclusion and 
at the same time to realize that the book is good only 
in parts. 


The author follows Jensen’s text, but does not dis- 
tinguish uncertain supplements from sound text. The 
worst case (44) is TEL ELV TV vavy (Ep. 354)» where 
there is no certainty of yaty except that, if it is read, 
it is not the object of ére(foua. The bibliography lacks 
many works that would have been helpful, notably 
Klaus’ study of the adjectives in Menander. A glance 
at this will show how little support there 1s lg some 
statements. Zini classes yriws as tragic in tone, though 
it is used by Aristophanes, Plato, Demosthenes, and 
Aristotle. It is evidently a word charged with emotion 
and reserved for moments of strong ‘feeling, but why 
bring in tragedy? He cites yevwds as Hellenistic in 
spite of its appearance in Aristophanes and Plato. 
Onesimus’ roragrixoy is attributed to ordinary speech, 
though it never occurs elsewhere and is obviously a 
pseudo-scientific term coined by Onesimus. Such coin- 
ages are already ridiculed by Aristophanes in Eq. 1378- 
80. Onesimus is not an Epicurean philosopher merely; 


though his argument is Epicurean, his conclusion 1s 
Stoic. This is a part of his comicita. 

The author has not seen the need of considering the 
serious moments of a drama apart from the others. 
Almost any character will be solemn sometimes, as even 
Habrotonon is when she prays; for Charisius and 
Pamphila, on the other hand, we have no moments 
illustrated that are not serious. Incidentally no account 
is taken of Pamphila’s significant lines in Cairo frag- 
ment Z. It is more important to know how Menander 
intends a word to be taken than to know whether it 

was used by the Attic orators. The early orators are 
weak in moral and emotional appeals. If Menander 
uses words that they do not, it is because, like Plato and 
Demosthenes, he wants to move and inspire his hearers. 
This is not tragic or Hellenistic, but a sheer necessity 
for serious drama. 

Zini seems to waver in his interpretation of char- 
acter. On page 73 Glycera 1s said to speak calmly, while 
on page g2 we read that Pataecus seeks to calm her. 
Glycera differs from Pamphila precisely in this, that 
Pamphila speaks with quiet dignity, while Glycera ex- 
postulates fluently and passionately. The fact that 
Pataecus’ speech is never anything but sober Attic 1s 
precisely what marks him as a cold-blooded man of 
affairs like Lysias himself—until he finds a daughter. 
The dog that doesn’t bark may also be perfectly good 
evidence, as Sherlock Holmes pointed out to Dr. Wat- 
son. I agree with Habrotonon (Ep. 330) that she was 
not interested 1 in children but in freedom. The “senti- 
mento materno” that Zini notes is only a part of her 
assumed role. Nor does the use of rdAay indicate com- 
passion any more than “gracious me!” “for pity 
sake!” do in English; it is mere feminine vivacity. I 
now translate Habrotonon’s ds xoyov ‘what a pretty 
situation,’ not ‘what a pretty baby.’ 

The Samia hardly receives justice. Moschion is the 
villain of the play rather than the hero. Demeas is not 
“nervoso, collerico” by nature. Like Chariton’s Dionysius 
(Chariton 2.7.2) he is stern when angry because he 
loves his fellow man. The Greek philanthropist was as 
much concerned to punish the wicked as he was to 
befriend the innocent. Niceratus probably has no inten- 
tion of killing the baby, but only of threatening it with 
fire to make the women tell the truth, on the principle 
employed by Solomon. Samia 181f. is mistranslated, as 
if it were “everyone will know it as well as you,” rather 
than “no one will know it better than you.” Demeas 
shows no pity for Chrysis; he is taunting her by 
picturing her future misery. 

There are a few misprints, but the printer is probably 
not to blame for wraidoo and roy madiov in the same 
line (31). It is a pleasure to note Zini’s appreciation of 
Menander. This should increase as further study sharp- 
ens his feeling for tone and for dramatic situation. 


L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 

This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., o! 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies oi articles abstracted send 
Ic per page tor microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 

ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 

ANCIENT AUTHORS 
Kari Mras. Zu den neu gefundenen 
Emends the text of Calli- 


Callimachus. 
Ainynoes des Kallimachos. 
machus in Eusebius, Evang. 3.8 and offers a restoration 
of the corresponding dunynots published by Norse and 
Vitelli, Pap. d. R. Universita di Milano, Florence 1934. 
WS 46 (1938) 45-54 (Wallace ) 

Cicero. HEINRICH Roworr. Cicero und die Macht 
der Vorfahren. Cicero’s conservative emphasis upon 
the maiores as founders of state, law and religion; 
Rome’s greatness was based not on outstanding indi- 
viduals, but on the continuity of the ruling class; this 
inheritance must be kept unspoiled. Influence upon the 
reforms of Augustus. 

Neue Jahrb 2 (1939) 257-66 (Wasserman ) 

Clemens Alexandrinus. SeeTheodoretus. 

Eupolis. W. Scumip. Zu Lupolis’ Ajpo.. Attempts 
to reconstruct the plot in the lacunae between papyrus 
sheets, dealing with the embassy of the dead (Solon, 
Aristides, Miltiades, Pericles), the purpose of its visit 
(to advise Athenians), the position of their feast in the 
play, and their relation to the Probulus and Myronides. 
‘the crime of the Epidaurian who in sheet 3 is fined 
by Aristides is explained as a violation of the Eleusinian 
rites. The demonstration of justice by Aristides in con- 
trast to contemporary Athenian justice was probably 
paralleled by similar demonstrations in law, oratory and 
generalship by the other dead. Concludes from his in 
terpretation that Eupolis probably did not offer any 
positive program for the betterment of conditions in 
Athens, but limited himself to criticism of the present 
against the background of the past. 

Ph 93 (1939) 413-29 (Hough) 

Euripides. H. D. F. Kitto. The Final Scene of the 
Phoentssae. The final scene of the Phoenissae (1582ff.), 
though the work of an interpolator, incorporates pa: 
sages from an earlicr ending written by Euripides him 
self. In the earlier ending Oedipus was exiled by Creon 
but was not accompanied by Antigone. At some later 
date the scene was altered to bring it into line with th« 
Oedipus Coloneus. Certain passages, however (notably 
1747-57), are quite inconsistent with the new ending and 
must have belonged to the earlier version. This hypo 
thesis is confirmed by stylistic tests. 
CR 53 (1939) 104-11 

Horace. ALFONS Kurress. Hlorazens 16. lipode und 
Vergils 4. Ekloge. The author’s previous exposition 
Ph 91 (1936-7) 412-22 is in virtual agreement with that 
of B. Snell, H 73 (1938) 237-42: in Epode 16 Horac 
is indebted to the fourth Fclogue. On several point 
differences of opinion are set forth. 

PhW 59 (1939) 701-2 (Plumpe ) 

Iamblichus. Pierre Boyancké. Sur la vie pythagori 
cienne. KRefutes the suggestion of P. Festugiére REG 
50 (1937) 476 that the details of the Pythagorean way 
of life, as given by Tamblichus, were in reality those of 
oriental sects well known in Hellenistic times. On the 
contrary, some details in ch. 21 (pages 56-8, Deulbner) 


(Jones) 


can be traced in Aristoxenos of Tarentum, who was 
acquainted with the last group of early Pythagoreans: 
therefore they are authentic. 
REG 52 (1939) 36-50 (Heller) 
Livy. Rk. JumMEAu. Remarques sur la structure de 
Vexposé livien. In Livy 30.18-26 four different styles 
are discernible: 1) ornate, defective; 2) true Livian: 
3) dry, monotonous; 4) simple, condensed. Livy has not 
imposed uniformity on the different styles of his sey- 
eral sources. Stylistic studies may help to solve prob- 
lems about Livy’s sources. 
RPh 13 (1939) 21-43 
— Fritz Water. Kritische Bemerkungen zur 
fiinten Dekade des Livius. Exegesis and emendations 
of numerous passages. 
WS 56 (1928) 103-9 ( Wallace) 
Lucian. Aboir WilHELM. Das Epithalamion — in 
Lukianos’ Svprrocvov ? Aarifa. Supports the manu- 
script reading of the epithalamium on the ground that 
its irregularitics are a satire on the poetic powers of 
the grammarian Histiaeus. Compares the metrical ir- 
regularities, particularly the spondee in the second half 
of the pentameter, in epigrams of the Greek anthology, 
the epigraphical collections, etc., and makes numerous 
suggestions for the restoration of such epigrams. 
WS 56 (1938) 54-89 (Wallace) 
Plato. RK. G. Bury. Notes sur le texte de Platon. 
Critical notes on over a hundred scattered passages. 
REG 52 (1939) 23-35 ( Heller) 
PIERRE-MAXIME SCHUHL. Sur un passage 
du “Gorgis’ (464-465). Compares use made of pro- 
portion here with those in Rep. 6.509d and 7.534a, noting 
incipient and developed myths. 
REG 52 (1939) 19-22 ( Heller) 
Plutarch. \IAx PoHLENz. Plutarchs Schriften gegen 
die Stoiker. A discussion of the MSs, sources, content 
and dates of the anti-Stoic polemics, particularly De 
Communibus Notitiis and De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 
of which P. is preparing an edition. Both were written 
in Plutarch’s old age. Stoic. Rep. was the earlier and 
was partly reworked in Comm. Not. The character and 
the sources of the two tracts are quite different, but 
both derive ultimately from Carneades and his fol- 
lowers. 
H 74 (1939) 1-33 
Guy Soury. Sens de la démonologie de 
Piutarque. A sketch of a thesis which will attempt to 
define Plutarch’s attitude towards demons, as expressed 
in several essays among the Moralia. 
REG 52 (1939) 51-69 (Heller) 
Theodoretus. Lupwic FrocHTEL. Clemens Alexand- 
rinus und Theodoretos von Kyrrhos. Theodoretus made 
most diligent use of the writings of Clement. A number 
of parallel passages that escaped the notice of the 
editors of the two authors, Raeder and Stahlin, are 
recorded. 
PhW 59 (1939) 765-6 (Plumpe) 
Tibullus. MAuriz Scuuster. Volkskundliche Be- 
merkungen su Tibuils Ambarvaliengedichte (IT 1). 
(Second part of two). Discussion of folklore and re- 
ligious conceptions involved in lines 11-15, 21-24, 29-30 
and 87-90 of this elegy. 


WS 56 (1938) 89-103 


(MacLaren) 


(Greene) 


(Wallace) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 
\pner, E. N. The Adler Papyri. An account of a 


group of Greck and Demotic papyri from the archives 
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of a family at Pathyris between 134 and 8&8 B.c., pur- 
chased by Mr. Adler in 1924. 
CIP! 5 (1938) 12-19 


BaLocGH, Ermer. Die richterliche Kompetenz des 
Diotketen Apollonios nach den Zenonpapyri. From a 
careful anaylsis of the Zenon papyri B. concludes 
that Apollonios had disciplinary jurisdiction over all 
émimem Ney EVOL Tals Tpowodots ; that his authority was 
delegated to the strategos in matters that did not di- 
rectly concern the state treasury or relate to higher 
officials, and to the chrematistes in cases dealing with 
the allotments of the cleruchs. The farmers of the 
royal estates had no special judicial status, but the 
holders of monopolies were under the jurisdiction of 
the oikonomos whose authority depended on that of the 
dioiketes. On his own estates Apollonios had _far- 
reaching judicial competence, usually exercised through 
Zenon. 

CIP 5 (1938) 21-70 

BiLABEL, FriepRicH. Neue literarische Funde in der 
Heidelberger Papyrussammlung. The author describes 
a number of fragments of literary papyri at Heidelberg, 
with the hope that other fragments of the same texts 
may be located elsewhere. Among them are a lyric 
fragment that belongs to P. Grenfell 2.8 = Milne, Cata- 
logue, page 37 no. 49; a fragment of a comedy prob- 
ably by Philemon; an interesting Greek-Demotic glos- 
sary in which the Demotic words are written in Greek 
letters; and three fragments of a papyrus book con- 
taining a Latin legal text. 
CIP 5 (1938) 72-84 

Bouuic, (A.). Die Berliner koptischen Manichatka. 
The author describes the Coptic Manichaean papyri at 
Berlin and gives a brief account of the basic ideas of 
the Manichaean religion. 
CIP 5 (1938) 85-93 


GROHMANN, Apo.LF. Zum Steuerwesen im arabischen 
Aegypten. A study of taxes in Egypt under Arab rule, 
based for the most part on Arabic and Coptic papyrus 
sources. 


CIP 5 (1938) 122-34 


Hompert, MaArceEL, and CLAIRE PreAux. Les papyrus 
de la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth V. The 
authors publish a fragment of a xar oixiay aroypady 
of the second century A.D., and a receipt for payment in 
advance for wine, dated 523 «.D. 


CE 14 (1939) 161-70 
Joucuet, Pierre, and Octave Gutraup. Le papyrus 
65445 du Musée du Caire. A preliminary account of the 
papyrus roll of the third century B.c., which contains a 
long and interesting school text. 
CIP 5 (1938) 174-91 (Husselman) 
Kenyon, F. G. Fifty Years of Papyrology. K. traces 
briefly the history of the discovery of papyri and of 
their publication, and defines the scope and significance 
of the term papyrology. 
CIP 5 (1938) 1-11 (Husselman) 
Ktessninc, Emi. Streiflichter zur Katokenfrage. 
On the basis of the more recent papyrus publications, 
K. draws some conclusions regarding the allotments to 
katoikoi and the taxes to which they were subject. The 
allotment was originally made for a limited period, 
probably one year, and was from land already under 
cultivation. In the second century B.c., after the posses- 
sion of the allotment became more permanent, unpro- 


(Husselman) 


(Husselman) 


(Husselman) 


(Husselman) 


(Husselman) 


(Husselman) 





1Actes du Ve Congrés International de Papyrologie. 


ductive land was allotted with stipulations as to its 
cultivation. At the end of the Ptolemaic period the 
cession of catoecic land is strictly limited. In the Roman 
period the katoikos could sell his land, and additional 
uncultivated land could be purchased and added to the 
catoecic category, but the tax on the land for the new 
holder was increased. 
CIP 5 (1938) 213-29 
KorTENBEUTEL, H. Bericht iiber 
Arbeiten an den Berliner Papyri. An account of the 
publications of Berlin papyri, Greek, Arabic, Pahlavi, 
Hieratic, Demotic and Coptic, either in press or in 
preparation. 
CIP 5 (1938) 230-6 (Husselman) 
KRAEMER, CASPER J., Jr. The Colt Papyri from Pal- 
estine. A description of the Colt papyri and the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery. 


CIP 5 (1938) 238-44 (Husselman) 
-and Naputaii Lewis. Constantine’s Law on 
“Longissimt Temporis Praescriptio.” A papyrus from 
Karanis, containing ‘minutes of a hearing held before 
the defensor civitatis at Arsinoe in 340 a.p.’ cites ver- 
batim Constantine’s law on longissimi temporis prae- 
scriptio. The citation is here quoted and discussed. 
CIP 5 (1938) 245-8 (Husselman) 
MANTEUFFEL, G. von. Mittetilung iiber die Ausgrab- 
ungen in Tell Edfu (1937). A few papyri, ten Latin 
ostraca and a large number of ostraca in Greek, 
Demotic, Coptic and Arabic were found in the excava- 
tions at Edfu. Some of the significant pieces are de- 
scribed by the author. 
CIP 5 (1938) 250-9 
OuiveR, JAMES H. Latin Inscription from Samo- 
thrace. The appearance of Jupiter and Minerva as 
eponymous magistrates at Samothrace suggests that 
they represent the Great Gods or Cabiri. This identifi- 
cation is supported by statements of Varro and Servius. 


AJA 43 (1939) 464-6 (Walton) 


THOMPSON, MARGARET. A Hoard of Greek Federal 
Silver. 677 coins, generally in excellent condition; 429 
federal, of 22 League members; 119 from Pelopon- 
nesian cities, of the same period. The place of burial 
has been variously reported; the distribution of the 
coins favors the Peloponnese. “Our general assertion 
would be that the hoard was buried at some time in 
the decade preceding the collapse of Achaean autonomy 
after the Roman invasion and victory of 146 B.c.” A 
catalogue of the hoard (pages 130-41). An appendix 
gives the weight of each coin. Illustrated. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 116-154 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


THoMpPsON, DorotHy Burr. Mater Caelaturae Impres- 
sions from Ancient Metalwork. A study of clay moulds 
and trial pieces taken from metal originals, found in 
the agora at Athens. The moulds “must have been taken 
in order to make permanent casts in altogether another 
medium.” The clay casts were made “either to preserve 
the design permanently or to reproduce in a cheaper 
medium the type of the original.” “We see at last face 
to face the technical and spiritual perfection that the 
Greek metalist attained.’ Illustrated. 

Hesperia 8 (1939) 285-316 (Durham) 

VANDERPOOL, EUGENE. An Alabastron by the Amasis 
Painter. The earliest known Attic alabastron, dating 
from the middle of the sixth century B.c. This shape is 
not found among the other works of this painter. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 247-66 (Durham) 


(Husselman) 
den Stand der 


(Husselman) 


(Durham) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from the American, British, French and 
German weekly, and Italian monthly, bibliographical 
publications, and from books received at the editorial 
offices. Prices have not been confirmed. 

Those who have not written for CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 


LOEB CLASSICAL 


In addition to the list published in CW 32.84 the fol- 
lowing volumes of the Loeb Classical Library have been 
announced. These are published at London by William 
Heinemann, Ltd., and at Cambridge by the Harvard 
University Press at $2.50 each. 

345. Athenaeus. The Deipnosophists, Volume 7. 
Translated by CHARLES BurTON GULICK. viii, 426 pages. 

342. Cicero. Brutus, translated by GrorcE LINCOLN 
HENDRICKSON. Orator, translated by Harry Mortimer 
HUvuBBELL. vili, 538 pages. 

351. Demosthenes. Private Orations, Volume 3. 
Orations L-LIX. Translated by Aucustus Taser Mur- 
RAY. xx, 451 pages. 

347. 
tiquities, Volume 2. 
532 pages. 

355. Livy, Volume 6. Translated by FRANK GARDNER 
Moore. viii, 512 pages. 

344, 354. Nonnos, Volumes 1 and 2. 
WittiAM HENry DENHAM Rouse. _ li, 
556 pages. 

352. Pliny. Natural History, Volume 2. 
by Harris RACKHAM. xx, 450 pages. 

337. Plutarch. Moralia, Volume 6. Translated by 
WILLIAM CLARK HELMBOLD. xii, 528 pages. 

343. Procopius, Volume 7. Translated by HENry B. 
DEWING with the collaboration of GLANVILLE Downey. 
viii, 400 pages, 3 maps. 


LIBRARY 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The Roman An- 
Translated by EARNEsT Cary. vy, 


Translated by 
553 pages; vill, 


Translated 


HISTORY. SOCIAL 


ALBERTARIO, Emiiio. Die ethischen und rechtlichen 
Grundlagen des sozialen Lebens im antiken Rom. 21 
pages. Petrarca-Haus, Koln 1939 1 M. 

BENGSTON, HERMANN. Ejinzelpersonlichkeit und athen- 
ischer Staat zur Zeit des Peisistratos und des Miltiades. 
67 pages. Beck, Munchen 1939 (Sitzungsberichte d. 
Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Abt., 1939, 
Heft 1) 4M. 

Durant, Witt. The Life of Greece. xviii, 755 pages, 
64 figures, 1 chronological table, end-paper maps. Simon 
and Schuster, New York 1939 (The Story of Civiliza- 
tion, Part 2) $3.95 

Eyre, Epwarp, ed. European Civilization, its origin 
and development, VII: The relations of Europe with 
non-European peoples. vi, 1209 pages, 20 maps. Oxford 
University Press, London 1939 21s. 

Fercuson, W. K., and G. Bruun. A Survey of 
European Civilization: Ancient times to the present. 
1245 pages, ill., maps. Houghton, Boston 1939 $4.50 

JEANMAIRE, H. Couroi et Courétes. Essai sur l’édu- 
cation spartiate et sur les rites d’adolescence dans 
l’antiquité hellénique. 638 pages. Bibliothéque Universi- 
taire, Lille 1939. (Travaux et Mémoires de I’Université 
de Lille, No. 21) 


STUDIES 


McGoveRN, WILLIAM MoNTGOMERY. The Early Em- 
pires of Central Asia. A Study of the Scythians and the 
Huns and the part they played in world history, with 
special reference to the Chinese sources. xiii, 529 pages, 
9 figures, 7 maps. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill 1939 $4 

MeiErR, THEODoR. Das Wesen der Spartanischen 
Staatsordnung nach ihren lebensgesetzlichen und boden- 
rechtlichen Voraussetzungen. vi, 102 pages. Dicterich, 
Leipzig 1939 (Klio, N. F. 29, Beiheft) 7.50 M. 

REINHARDT, CHARLES W. An Outline of Roman 
History, Constitutional, Economic, Social. x, 277 pages, 
1 figure, 4 maps. Herder, St. Louis 1939 $2 

SLAUGHTER, GERTRUDE. Calabria the First Italy. xiv, 
330 pages, 8 figures from drawings, 62 figures from 
photographs on 42 plates, 1 map; also two maps on end 
papers. University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 1939 $4 

STARR, JosHuA. The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 
641-1204. vii, 266 pages. Verlag der Byzantinisch-Neu- 


griechischen Jahrbticher, Athens 1939 (Texie und 
Forschungen zur Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Phil- 
ologie, 30) 

STRAUB, JOHANNES. Vom _ Herrscherideal in der 
Spatantike. xii, 263 pages. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 


1939 (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, 
18) 15 M. 

STRONG, EuGENIE. La legislazione sociale di Augusto 
ed i fregi del recinto dell’Ara Pacis. 24 pages, 9 plates. 
Ist. di Studi Romani, Rome 1939 (Quaderni di studi 
romani, 2) 

TuHompeson, J. W. The Literacy of the Laity in the 
Middle Ages. vi, 198 pages. University of California 
Press, Berkeley 1939 (University of California Publi- 
cations in Education, 9) $2 

Watts, ArtHuR P. A History of Western Civiliza- 
tion. Volume 1: From Ancient Greece through the 
Renaissance. 823 pages, maps. Prentice-Hall, New York 
1939 $5 (school ed. $3.75) 

WERNER, HeELMutT. Der Untergang Roms. Studien 
zum Dekadenzproblem in der antiken Geistesgeschichte. 
vili, 217 pages. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 1939 (For- 
schungen zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, 17) 15 M. 


ANCIENT SPAIN 
Boscu-GimperA, P. L/’art gree en Catalogne. 32 
plates. Ed. Universitaires, Paris 1938 60 fr. 
——— KEtnologia de la Peninsula Iberia (époques 
préhistorique, celtique, préibérique, romaine, etc.) 710 


pages, 842 figs. Ed. Universitaires, Paris 1934 250 fr. 


CoroMINAs Rocas, J. Terres cuites carthaginoises 
d’Eivissa. 36 plates. Ed. Universitaires, Paris 1939 60 fr. 

Commission internat. pour la préhistoire de la Médi- 
terranée Occidentale. Travaux de la Conférence de 
Barcelone en 1935: Fouilles de Majorque et la pré 
histoire des Baléares; Etat actuel de l’archéologie de 
Minorque; Culture sarde et ses relations méditer- 
ranéennes; Civilisation préhist. Maltaise; Colonisation 
phénicienne et carthaginoise. 50 pages, 52 figs., 48 plates. 
Ed. Universitaires, Paris 1939 50 fr. 


A. ScHULTEN and P. BoscH-GIMPERA. Fontes His- 
paniae Antiquae. Fasc. Il: 500 4 237 avant J.-C.; Fase. 
III: Guerres de 237 a 154 avant J.-C.; Fasc. IV: Les 
guerres de 154 a 72 avant J.-C. Ed. Universitaires, Paris 
—1938 :70: fr., 70 tr., BO tr. 
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